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Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime 


Although  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  is  chartered 
by  the  State  and  empowered  to  concern  itself  with  matters  that  in 
the  first  instance  come  under  the  purview  of  state  and  municipal 
authority,  yet  the  funds  required  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work 
it  receives  from  no  public  treasury  but  only  from  the  private  purse 
of  those  who  sympathize  with  its  purposes  and  who  believe  in 
the  need  there  is  of  its  continuing  in  its  work.  To  those  whose 
generosity  has  kept  our  treasury  supplied  an  account  is  due  of  the 
way  in  which  the  trust-funds  so  committed  to  us  have  been  used ; 
hence  the  following  pages,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  show 
by  a  few  selected  examples  the  kind  of  work  we  are  doing,  the 
causes  which  necessitate  it,  and  the  results  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended. 

It  should  be  stated  by  way  of  explanation,  that  during  the  past 
year,  with  a  Police  Force  intelligently  and  actively  committed  to 
the  work  of  enforcing  the  law,  the  efforts  of  our  Society  have  been 
largely  expended  upon  matters  of  a  less  public  interest  and  its 
operations  therefore  been  less  in  evidence,  and  that  most  of  the 
cases  hereinafter  cited  antedated  the  Low  administration  and 
occurred  under  the  administration  of  the  regime  to  which  Mr. 
Low's  administration  is  so  soon  again  to  give  place. 

The  instances  that  we  make  use  of  in  this  Report  will  there- 
fore make  evident  two  things : —  First,  the  motives  that  inspired 
in  the  Society  the  determinedness  and  bitterness  of  its  assault 
upon  Tammany  at  the  recent  election.  Second,  the  conditions 
which  no  one  can  have  reasonable  grounds  for  not  expecting  will 
obtain  in  the  two  years  to  come ;  for  the  comparative  decency 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  Force 
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during  the  administration  now  closing  is  due  not  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  nezv  heart  but  to  the  risk  that  was  run  in  making  too 
free  use  of  the  old  one;  for  a  Tiger's  stripes  are  laid  on  in  as 
fast  colors  as  a  leopard's  spots. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  by  way  of  preliminary  that 
the  two  departments  with  which  in  our  work  as  a  Society  we 
come  in  closest  connection  are  those  of  the  District  Attorney 
and  of  the  Police.  It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  speak  in 
terms  highly  commendatory  of  the  treatment  accorded  us  by 
the  District  Attorney's  Office.  During  the  incumbency  of  Mr. 
Eugene  A.  Philbin  we  were  shown  the  greatest  courtesy  by  him 
personally,  and  the  members  of  the  staff  always  responded  cor- 
dially to  our  requests  for  assistance.  Our  present  District  At- 
torney, Mr.  William  T.  Jerome,  and  his  staff,  have  been  no  less 
sympathetic  and  cooperative  and  have  prosecuted  promptly  and 
vigorously  all  defendants  charged  by  us  with  the  violation  of  law, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  his  efficiency  as  a  District  Attorney 
to  say  that  very  much  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
that  capacity  has  been  due  to  his  dexterous  use  of  the  material 
made  ready  to  his  hand  by  our  own  and  one  or  two  other  similar 
organizations. 

We  avail  also  of  this  opportunity  to  express  in  a  public  way 
our  indebtedness  to  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
for  the  support  which  they  have  uniformly  rendered  us.  Because 
of  the  secrecy  necessary  in  securing  warrants  it  is  sometimes 
better  not  to  apply  for  warrants  in  the  Magistrate's  Courts,  which 
explains  why  it  is  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  request  Justices 
Hinsdale,  Holbrook,  Wyatt,  Jerome  (when  on  the  bench)  Mayer 
and  Olmstead  to  act  as  committing  magistrates,  issue  warrants  and 
examine  witnesses.  This  they  have  willingly  done,  giving  us  all 
the  extra  time  required  for  the  careful  examination  of  our  cases. 

As  to  our  relations  with  the  Police  Department,  while  we  have 
only  the  kindest  and  most  appreciative  words  to  speak  of  the 
understanding  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  with  the  present 
Chief,  who,  unfortunately  for  the  City,  is  nearing  the  close  of  his 
term  of  service,  and  while  we  are  forward  to  recognize  among  his 
subordinates  the  presence  of  many  with  an  honest  purpose  for  the 
duties  of  their  position,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
Force,  as  a  Force,  is  to-day  what  it  was  prior  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Low  Administration,  and  what  it  was  then  the  follow- 
ing pages  will  sufficiently  indicate.  There  are  some  things  that 
can  be  reconstructed  only  by  a  long  and  systematically  conducted 
process  of  extinction. 

From  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  material  accumulated 
in  our  office  we  fill  the  following  pages  with  such  incidents  as 
seem  to  us  best  fitted  to  disclose  the  hidden  features  of  the  situa- 
tion and  our  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 
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AL.  ADAMS  AND  THE  POLICY  BUSINESS 

The  prominence  given  to  this  case  by  the  press  and  the  con- 
vulsion that  it  worked  in  the  Policy-world  earns  for  it  the  first 
place  in  our  record. 

The  changes  recently  made  in  the  Policy  law  are  a  severe 
blow  to  the  usual  method  of  conducting  the  business  and  have 
greatly  aided  us  in  our  work  of  making  cases  and  securing  con- 
victions. The  game,  with  even  such  embarrassment,  continues  to 
be  carried  on,  however,  and  the  rich  policy-men  go  on  becoming 
richer  and  the  poor  men,  whom  they  rob,  go  on  becoming  poorer. 
For  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  for  the  backers  to  secure  "runners", 
"writers"  and  "watchers"  upon  the  promise  that  in  case  any  of  the 
latter  are  convicted  the  fines  they  are  condemned  to  pay  shall  be 
made  good  to  them, — a  promise  made  easy  by  the  fact  that  imposed 
fines  are  usually  so  insignificant.  It  is  in  view  of  these  conditions 
that  our  Society  is  always  concerned  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  by  arresting  and  convicting  the  backers. 

Thursday,  December  12th,  1901,  will  be  long  remembered  as 
the  day  upon  which  was  delivered  the  hardest  blow  yet  inflicted 
upon  Policy,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  game  is  not  likely 
soon  to  recover. 

It  was  on  that  12th  of  December  that,  upon  warrants  sworn  out 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Society,  Policy  headquarters  at  366 
West  31st  Street  were  raided,  and  Dolph  Jansen,  the  Policy 
King's  lieutenant,  along  with  twelve  others,  runners,  writers  and 
bookmakers,  arrested.  Later  in  the  day  the  Policy  king  himself, 
Al.  Adams,  was  arrested  in  his  office  on  West  34th  Street,  and  the 
entire  gang  arraigned  before  Justice  Hinsdale,  charged  with  the 
violation  of  Section  344  of  the  Penal  Code.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  was  one  Michael  Bergen,  brother-in-law  of  William  S. 
Devery,  at  that  time  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police. 

Of  all  the  raids  which  our  Society  has  made,  none  was  more 
interesting  or  successful  than  this.  While  frankly  claiming  for 
ourselves  the  credit  due,  we  at  the  same  time  take  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  Captain  Goddard,  of  the  Anti- 
Policy  Society,  for  securing  the  assistance  of  a  former  employe 
of  Al.  Adams,  whose  inside  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  the  game 
was  a  large  contributing  element  to  the  successful  issue. 

For  years  Al.  Adams  has  been  publicly  known  as  the  "Policy 
King,"  having  had  exclusive  control  of  the  policy  shops  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  north  of  14th  Street.  Within  this 
territory,  according  to  papers  found  in  headquarters,  were  82 
shops.  In  each  of  these  shops  was  kept  what  is  known  as  a 
"book" ;  said  book  being  the  records  of  bets  made  by  the  players. 
Twice  a  day  these  books  and  the  money  bet  were  sent  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two  principal  runners,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at 
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3 1  st  Street  and  8th  Avenue  and  the  other  at  31st  Street  and  9th 
Avenue,  and  by  them  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  in  West  31st 
Street. 

The  raiding  party  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  our 
Superintendent,  and  we  quote  from  his  report: 

Our  agents  secured  rooms  opposite  headquarters,  from  which 
they  closely  watched  the  coming  and  going  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  house.  They  also  observed  carefully  the  movements  of 
Al.  Adams  at  his  office  in  West  34th  Street,  and  kept  themselves 
fully  informed  as  to  his  meetings  with  men  known  to  us  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  policy  game.  After  proper  and  sufficient  evidence 
had  been  secured  it  was  presented  before  Justice  Hinsdale,  who 
issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  all  parties  mentioned  in  the  affi- 
davits, and  search  warrants  for  all  premises  against  which  there 
was  proper  evidence. 

Up  to  this  point  the  task  had  been  a  comparatively  easy  one, 
for  we  had  proceeded  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  any  of  the 
parties  under  surveillance;  but  we  realized  that  all  our  efforts 
would  be  without  effect  save  as  we  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance 
into  headquarters  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  we  should  find  there 
the  dozen  or  so  named  in  the  warrants. 

For  the  purpose  of  entering  the  house  the  forces  were  divided 
into  four  parties;  one  party  attacking  the  front  door  and  parlor 
windows ;  a  second  going  to  the  basement  gate ;  the  third  entering 
a  neighboring  house  and  going  upon  the  roof ;  the  fourth  entering 
by  way  of  the  rear  basement-door.  These  parties  at  a  given  signal 
moved  upon  the  house  concertedly.  Iron  gates  and  barred  doors 
and  windows  hindered  a  little,  but  we  pried  off  a  parlor  shutter, 
smashed  the  window,  crawled  through  the  opening  into  the  parlor 
and  groping  our  way  through  the  darkened  room,  filled  full  of 
boxes  containing  roulette-wheels  and  other  gambling  implements, 
at  last  reached  the  hallway,  and  the  stairway  up  which  we  passed 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  room  where  we  knew  the  men  were 
at  work  figuring  the  returns  of  the  morning  books. 

The  door,  which  we  found  locked,  was,  at  our  demand,  opened 
after  a  little  delay,  and  we  were  admitted  into  a  room  furnished- 
with  desk  and  chairs,  filled  with  books  and  paraphernalia  of  the 
game,  and  among  the  rest  an  account  book  covering  all  the  shops 
in  the  system.  About  this  time  the  third  section  of  our  party 
appeared,  bringing  with  them  Dolph  Jansen,  who  had  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  roof  through  the  scuttle.  The  men  called  for  in  the 
warrants  were  then  put  under  arrest,  and  the  work  commenced  of 
gathering  up  the  stuff  in  the  room  and  marking  it  for  identifica- 
tion. At  the  same  time  one  party  was  dispatched  to  the  office  of 
Al.  Adams,  where  he  was  put  under  arrest  and  brought  to  the  31st 
Street  house;  another  party  to  raid  two  policy  shops  in  32nd 
Street,  which  was  done  and  the  three  prisoners  brought  to  head- 
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quarters ;  and  a  third  to  arrest  one  of  the  principal  runners,  who 
was  found  at  the  railroad  station  at  30th  Street  and  9th  Avenue, 
and  brought  to  the  house  after  an  exciting  struggle. 

At  the  34th  Street  office  and  in  the  two  policy  shops  raided 
were  found  duplicates  of  the  documents  found  in  the  31st  Street 
headquarters.  Though  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  up  some  of 
the  days'  records  before  we  entered  the  office  at  headquarters,  we 
succeeded  in  arriving  in  time  to  put  the  fire  out  and  to  save  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  attempt  made  to  destroy  them. 

We  then  called  for  patrol  wagons  and  conveyed  the  prisoners 
and  their  appertainings  to  the  Criminal  Courts  Building.  We 
found  several  safes  at  headquarters,  which  upon  being  opened, 
yielded  a  large  quantity  of  books  for  dates  extending  back  over 
a  period  of  three  months. 

The  success  of  the  raid  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions ;  the  policy  shops,  dream  books  and  other  documents  secured 
(many  of  them  in  Adams'  own  handwriting)  proved  beyond 
possibility  of  question  that  law  had  been  violated  and  that  those 
whom  we  had  arrested  were  the  criminals. 

While  the  prisoners  were  being  arraigned  before  Justice 
Hinsdale,  the  original  complaint  made  by  our  Society  and  upon 
which  warrants  had  been  issued,  mysteriously  disappeared,  having 
been  last  seen  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Adams'  counsel.  A  new 
complaint  had  therefore  to  be  drawn  and  while  the  examination 
was  being  continued  the  evidence  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Jury  and  indictments  found  against  all  the  defendants. 

Adams  was  tried  before  Judge  Scott  on  June  20th,  1902  and 
the  jury  disagreed.  He  was  tried  again  before  the  same  judge 
April  15th,  1903,  and  convicted;  was  sentenced  April  21st  to  at 
least  one  year  and  not  more  than  one  year  and  nine  months  in  the 
penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  taken 
to  Sing  Sing  April  27th.  The  conviction  has  been  finally  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  entire  Police  Force,  from  chief  to  patrolman,  had  for  a 
long  term  of  years  known  that  Al.  Adams  was  just  the  criminal 
we  proved  him  to  be;  and  although  eleven  million  dollars  a  year 
are  paid  the  police  for  ridding  the  community  of  policy  kings 
they  take  the  eleven  millions  and  let  voluntary  societies  like  our 
own  do  their  work  for  them. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRAFFIC  IN  PROSTITUTION 

Not  only  are  poor,  unfortunate  girls  secured  from  our  own 
and  neighboring  cities,  but  they  are  also  lured  from  abroad.  A 
"friend"  under  promise  of  marriage,  prevails  upon  them  to  come 
to  America,  and,  as  soon  as  they  land,  they  are  betrayed  and  de- 
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serted,  and  eventually  find  themselves  prisoners  in  one  of  the  many 
disorderly  places  in  the  city:  or  they  are  brought  here  by  pro- 
curers who  sell  them  to  the  keepers  of  disorderly  houses.  There 
are  Societies  in  Europe,  a  large  part  of  whose  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  suppression  of  this  traffic  in  girls  and  young  women,  and 
to  the  reclaiming  of  those  who  have  been  led  astray.  With  such 
societies  we  are  always  glad  to  cooperate,  and  while  in  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  not  always  possible  to  institute  criminal  proceedings, 
yet  we  are  sometimes  able  to  rescue  the  girl  or  secure  her  return  to 
her  home. 

Under  date  of  October  7th,  1902,  we  received  the  following 
from  the  Gentlemen's  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Girls  and  Women,  having  their  office  in  London. 

"  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  enclosed  case.  Our  Association 
would  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  have  it  investigated." 

"  Milly  W.,  aged  17,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Annie  W.,  Batty  Street, 
London.  She  was  taken  away  from  her  home  about  June  2nd,  1902, 
by  a  man  called  Harry,  surname  unknown.  This  man,  together 
with  his  brother,  is  engaged  in  trafficking  girls  for  immoral  pur- 
poses. The  girl  was  working  here  respectably  up  to  the  time  of 
her  disappearance.  She  was  persuaded  to  take  her  money  out  of 
the  Savings  Bank  before  running  away.  We  now  hear  that  since 
her  disappearance  several  letters  written  in  Yiddish  have  been 
received  by  her  mother  purporting  to  come  from  Milly  and  giving 
the  address,  Milly  W.,  113  M.  St.,  New  York. 

"  She  asks  her  mother  to  send  her  £2. 10.0,  if  not  she  will  commit 
suicide,  and  states  that  she  had  no  longer  anything  to  do  with  her 
young  man.  I  understand  that  the  mother  has  sent  money  to  the 
girl.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  girl  has  been  sold  by  the  man  who 
trafficked  her  into  other  hands,  or  that  even  if  he  still  lives  by  her 
prostitution,  he  caused  these  letters  to  be  sent  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  get  money  from  the  mother.  At  the  time  of  the  girl's  dis- 
appearance the  Police  Authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  were  informed, 
but  they  felt  they  could  do  nothing  as  the  girl  had  left  the  country." 

We  went  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  and  found 
that  the  man  and  girl  had  been  there,  but  had  left.  We  traced  them 
to  several  other  places,  but  little  was  known  of  them,  (so  it  was 
said  by  those  who  were  interviewed)  saving  the  fact  that  they  had 
come  and  gone  and  that  their  whereabouts  were  unknown.  We 
were  careful  to  inform  the  persons  interviewed  as  to  our  identity 
and  told  them  that  unless  the  girl  was  returned  or  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  her  mother,  somebody  would  get  into  trouble.  This 
message,  it  would  seem,  was  carried  to  the  proper  person,  for  on 
December  9th,  1902,  we  received  a  second  letter  from  the  Jewish 
Association  in  London,  saying  that  the  girl  Milly  W.,  had  returned 
to  her  mother.  In  the  same  letter  was  a  request  that  we  look  for  a 
girl  of  18  years  of  age  who  had  been  taken  from  home  by  a  man 


who  was  well  known  as  a  trafficker  in  girls.  Their  address  in 
America  was  given  as  a  place  in  Chicago.  The  case  was  referred 
to  the  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  and  the  Jewish  Charities 
Association  of  that  city,  but  no  trace  of  the  girl  could  be  obtained. 


A  YOUNG  GIRL  CAPTURED  AND  HELD  PRISONER 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  much  a  society  like  ours  can  legi- 
timately do  in  the  way  of  closing  up  houses  frequented  by  prosti- 
tutes, and  the  problem  of  the  abolition,  toleration  or  segregation 
of  such  houses  is  one  that  has  reached  no  unanimous  and  indeed 
no  approximate  solution.  But  even  so  there  will  be  little  if  any  dis- 
position to  deny  that  we  cannot  do  too  much  in  the  way  of  closing 
places  into  which  innocent  young  girls  are  enticed  or  compelled, 
then  ruined  and  afterwards  forced  to  remain  and  live  the  life  of  a 
harlot. 

In  1 90 1  there  came  into  our  hands  the  following  communication 
written  under  the  letter-head  of  a  well-known  hotel  and  bearing 
date  of  August  18th. 

"  Dear  Sir :  —  Pardon  this  intrusion  from  a  stranger  —  I  am 
from  the  South  and  last  night  found  a  girl  detained  a  prisoner 
against  her  will  at  214  West  46th  or  42nd  Street,  (I  cannot  be 
positive  which,)  hardly  one  block  to  the  left  as  you  go  out  Broad- 
way. She  said  her  name  was  Mazy  B.,  from  R  ,  Pa.  Black 

hair  and  eyes,  weight  135  lbs.,  medium  height  or  lower,  17  or  18 

years  old ;  spoke  of  her  parents  living  in  R  ,  also  a  brother 

who  is  in  the  big  steel  workers'  strike,  she  said.  She  ran  away 
from  home,  probably  with  some  man  who  deserted  her,  and  while 
looking  for  some  place  to  stay  all  night  was  approached  by  one  of 
the  women  from  above  house,  who  told  her  that  they  looked  out 
for  just  such  girls  as  she,  and  would  keep  her  over  night  without 
charge.  Once  inside  she  never  got  out  again  though  she  tried  to 
jump  out  of  the  window.  Says  her  letters  are  intercepted  and  one 
was  torn  up  before  her  eyes  giving  her  no  chance  to  read  it  and 
none  to  reply  or  write  letters  herself.  She  is  very  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  place,  is  much  distressed  and  depressed,  and  her  story  so 
worked  upon  me  that  I  promised  to  try  to  do  something  for  her. 
She  has  been  there  two  weeks  or  more  and  is  very  fearful  that  she 
will  be  taken  away  to  some  other  house,  as  was  another  girl  since 
she  went  there.  I  cannot  afford  to  give  you  my  name  to  get  mixed 
up  in  such  matters.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  the  poor 
girl,  but  I  believe  you  will. 

Yours, 

Southern  Stranger." 


The  following  night  one  of  our  agents  located  the  house,  found 
the  girl,  verified  the  truth  of  the  letter  and  told  the  girl  we  would 
take  her  away.  The  house  was  run  by  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Bradford,  who  kept  six  girls  in  it  in  charge  of  a  housekeeper.  We 
told  the  housekeeper  that  as  Mazy  desired  to  leave  the  house  we 
were  going  to  take  her  with  us,  and  requested  that  Mazy's  street 
clothes  be  given  to  her  to  be  put  on,  she  at  the  time  being  dressed 
in  a  loose  silk  wrapper.  The  housekeeper  refused  to  give  up  the 
clothes  and  insisted  that  we  go  down  stairs  and  talk  to  Madame  B. 
We  found  the  Madame  and  repeated  our  request.  The  housekeeper 
then  said  that  Mazy  owed  the  house  a  bill  of  $200  and  that  her 
clothing  could  not  be  given  to  her,  nor  could  she  leave  the  house 
until  the  bill  was  paid.  We  then  asked  for  an  itemized  bill,  but  the 
Madame  refused  to  give  it  saying  only  that  it  represented  the  cost 
of  two  silk  house-wrappers,  one  of  which  Mazy  had  on,  attendance 
fees  for  doctor,  and  sundry  other  items.  We  then  threatened  to 
arrest  every  one  in  the  house  unless  the  girl  was  given  her  cloth- 
ing and  allowed  to  go.  The  Madame  finally  instructed  the  house- 
keeper to  give  up  the  clothing  which  was  found  distributed  in 
several  closets  throughout  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  were 
locked  and  the  keys  on  a  chain  worn  by  the  housekeeper  around 
her  waist. 

We  then  left  the  house  with  Mazy,  taking  her  to  a  safe  place 
for  the  night.  One  of  the  hackmen  of  the  street  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  customers  to  the  house,  followed  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  where  we  were  taking  the  girl,  but  we  eluded  him. 

We  then  learned  the  story  from  Mazy.  She  had  come  to  the 
city  from  a  neighboring  town  in  company  with  a  girl  whom  she 
knew,  and  who  afterward  turned  out  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  house. 
Not  knowing  where  to  stay  during  the  night,  she  had  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  her  companion  and  went  to  the  house  in  West  46th 
Street,  purposing  to  remain  there  during  the  night  only.  Her 
clothing  was  taken  from  her  and  she  was  told  she  could  not  leave 
except  by  permission  of  the  Madame,  and  then  only  in  company 
with  some  one,  who  would  see  that  she  returned  to  the  house.  The 
front  door  was  always  kept  shut  and  locked,  and  the  key  retained 
by  the  housekeeper,  and  when  Mazy  threatened  to  jump  out  of  the 
parlor  window,  iron  bars  were  placed  against  it  thus  making  the 
house  a  veritable  prison.  Letters  written  by  Mazy  to  her  home  had 
to  be  delivered  to  the  housekeeper  for  mailing  who  was  sure  to 
destroy  them,  and  all  letters  for  Mazy  were  sent  to  the  General 
Post  Office  and  delivered  to  a  representative  of  the  Madame  upon 
the  order  of  Mazy.  These  letters  were  first  read  by  the  Madame 
or  housekeeper,  and  some  of  them  were  never  delivered  to  Mazy. 

Mazy  was  forced  to  receive  the  attention  of  men,  and  all  money 
was  taken  by  the  Madame  or  housekeeper.  Every  few  days  Mazy's 
rooms  and  effects  were  examined  to  see  if  she  had  any  money 
secreted,  and  all  money  found  was  confiscated  by  the  Madame. 
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When  taken  from  the  house  she  had  a  $2  bill  wrapped  in  news- 
paper, and  stuffed  in  the  toe  of  her  slipper.  The  Madame  constant- 
ly kept  the  girls  in  her  debt  by  charging  them  exorbitant  prices 
for  clothing,  food  and  doctor's  fees,  and  by  imposing  heavy  fines, 
such,  for  instance,  as  $10  for  falling  asleep  on  the  sofa  during 
the  evening. 

From  one  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  house  we  learned 
that  the  police  received  a  monthly  payment  of  $50  for  allowing  the 
house  to  run  openly  and  unmolested. 

From  papers  found  on  the  premises  we  learned  that  the  house 
had  a  representative  in  Pennsylvania  who,  by  promising  good 
positions  to  young  girls  if  they  would  come  to  this  city,  induced 
them  to  enter  the  house,  where  they  were  ruined  and  forced  to  live 
a  life  of  shame. 

The  Madame,  Cora  B.,  was  subsequently  arrested  and  charged 
by  us  with  violation  of  the  liquor  tax  law,  keeping  and  main- 
taining a  disorderly  house,  and  with  abduction.  The  charge  of 
abduction  was  dismissed  because  of  the  lack  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence. The  Madame  pleaded  guilty  to  the  other  two  charges,  upon 
the  first  of  which  sentence  was  suspended  and  she  paroled  in  the 
custody  of  the  Prison  Association ;  and  upon  the  second  she  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500.  The  girl  Mazy  was  returned  to 

her  mother  in  R  ,  and  two  other  girls  also  sent  back  to  their 

homes. 


Much  to  the  same  purport  is  the  incident  that  follows : 

Marie  Augusta  V  was  17  years  of  age  when  she  visited 

at  the  apartment  of  Mr.  B.  in  West  25th  Street,  and  while  there 
she  was  forced  to  accept  the  attentions  of  a  man  introduced  by  Mrs. 
B.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  ruining  her  and  then  Mrs.  B. 
compelled  Marie  to  enter  a  well-known  house  of  prostitution  on 
East  9th  Street.  After  remaining  there  for  a  time  she  was  taken 
to  a  house  in  East  2nd  Street,  where  she  was  soon  taken  sick  and 
removed  to  the  apartments  of  Mrs.  B.  After  two  weeks  rest,  and 
before  she  had  entirely  recovered,  she  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
East  2nd  Street  house,  from  which  she  escaped  and  told  her  story 
to  a  kind  hearted  woman  who  reported  it  to  us. 

A  warrant  was  sworn  out  for  Mrs.  B.  and  she  was  arrested 
on  Oct.  3rd,  1901. 

Though  unable  to  convict  Mrs.  B.  of  the  charges  made  against 
her,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  corroborative  evidence 
required  in  such  cases,  we  did  succeed  in  rescuing  the  girl  from  the 
hold  Mrs.  B.  had  upon  her  and  in  placing  her  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  will  see  that  she  has  every  possible  opportunity  to  re- 
cover the  standing  and  reputation  that  she  has  innocently  lost. 


SUNDAY  BASE  BALL  IN  BROOKLYN 

Rev.  G.  R.  Stair,  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  cor- 
ner of  8th  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  Brooklyn,  complained  to  us  of 
the  annoyance  caused  by  a  crowd  of  young  men  playing  base  ball 
every  Sunday  on  a  vacant  lot  near  his  church.  The  game  some- 
times drew  an  attendance  of  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
people,  the  noise  of  which  was  disturbing  to  the  services  of  the 
Church  and  Sunday  School.  His  young  people  were  compelled  to 
push  their  way  through  this  crowd  while  coming  to  and  going 
from  the  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Stair  had  already  complained  to  the 
police,  but  they  refused  to  take  any  action  or  make  any  arrest, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Magistrates  refused  to  hold  on  base-ball 
complaints. 

We  called  upon  the  Captain  of  the  precinct,  and  directed  his 
attention  to  the  section  of  the  penal  code  that  is  violated  every  time 
the  base-ball  game  is  allowed.  He  admitted  the  accuracy  of  our 
contention,  but  said  he  had  received  instructions  from  his  superior 
officers  to  make  no  arrests. 

We  then  called  upon  First  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  and 
laid  before  him  our  complaint,  with  the  request  that  the  Captain  of 
the  precinct  be  instructed  to  do  his  duty.  Such  instruction  was 
given,  and  the  following  Sunday  five  of  the  players  were  arrested, 
and  the  game  stopped. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  magistrate  we  had  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  to  the  noisy  character  of  the  game,  the  large 
crowd  collected,  and  the  general  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  day.  After  hearing  our  testimony  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  waived  further  examination,  and  the  prisoners  were  held 
for  trial  in  Special  Sessions. 

At  the  trial  in  Special  Sessions,  our  witnesses  stated  in  detail 
what  happened  at  the  game,  showing  conclusively  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  law.  The  defense  attempted  to  prove  that  no  more 
noise  was  made  than  is  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  a  trolley-car, 
claiming  that  it  is  better  for  the  crowd  to  be  watching  a  base-ball 
game  than  to  be  at  Coney  Island  or  in  a  saloon,  and  that  its  con- 
tinuance should  be  permitted  notwithstanding  the  annoyance  it 
occasioned  to  the  Church  people. 

The  trial  magistrates,  however,  were  of  a  different  mind  and 
held  that  the  game  had  disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  therefore  the  defendants  were  guilty. 

The  prosecution  then  stated  to  the  court  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  have  the  prisoners  punished,  the  purpose  of  the  suit  being 
answered  by  having  the  case  brought  into  court,  and  a  decision 
rendered  as  to  whether  the  game  was  or  was  not  an  offense 
against  the  law.  We  therefore  asked  simply  that  the  prisoners 
be  warned  not  to  repeat  the  offense,  and  that  sentence  be  sus- 
pended, which  was  accordingly  done. 
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MORE  POLICE  BRIBERY 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  continued  publication, 
during  the  Summer  of  1901,  of  the  open  way  in  which  poolrooms 
and  gambling  houses  were  being  run,  the  authorities  showed  no 
signs  of  fear  nor  any  indications  of  proposing  to  close  them.  Our 
men  were  therefore  ordered  to  secure  evidence  and  to  raid.  Upon 
proper  evidence,  warrants  were  secured  and  raids  made  till  the 
gambling  syndicate  began  to  realize  the  necessity  of  discovering 
in  advance  where  our  next  move  was  likely  to  be  made.  They 
made  use  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Whitney  for  their  purpose,  who 
approached  our  detective,  Dillon,  with  the  following  proposition : 

Whitney  engaged  to  supply  Dillon  with  a  list  of  all  the  pool- 
rooms in  the  combination,  with  the  understanding  that  Dillon, 
upon  learning  of  our  intending  to  raid  any  of  them  should  inform 
Whitney  to  that  effect  in  time  for  him  to  give  warning  at  the 
poolroom  and  thus  give  opportunity  for  escape  before  we  reached 
the  place  with  the  warrants.  Dillon's  compensation  for  his  share 
in  the  work  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  a  year. 

At  first  there  were  but  twenty  poolrooms  on  the  list,  a  number 
which  increased  from  time  to  time  till  it  amounted  to  fifty. 

Dillon  did  not  at  once  fall  in  with  Whitney's  proposition  but 
told  him  he  would  take  a  little  time  for  consideration  and  report. 
He  brought  the  matter  to  the  Society,  and  was  instructed  to  enter 
as  far  into  the  scheme  as  he  prudently  could,  giving  Whitney  to 
understand  that  he  had  entered  into  the  deal. 

To  convey  the  impression  of  good  faith  Dillon  had  to  give  false 
tips  through  Whitney,  and  accordingly  telephoned  to  Whitney's 
office,  —  "  Number  25  needs  attention."  The  answer  came  back, 
— "  Number  25,  Thirty-fourth  Street  I  am  on."  Number  25, 
according  to  Whitney's  list  was  a  poolroom  at  29  West  34th  Street. 
We  put  watchers  on  the  house,  and  within  ten  minutes  after 
Whitney  had  been  telephoned  men  were  hurrying  out  of  the  house 
carrying  packages  with  them  on  the  way  toward  Sixth  Avenue. 

Three  days  later  Dillon  telephoned  again  to  Whitney,  — 
"  Number  8,  poolroom  at  104  East  14th  Street  is  in  danger."  This 
room  too  was  cleared,  with  a  little  delay  however,  which  Whitney 
explained  by  saying  that  he  had  been  unable  to  make  direct  tele- 
phonic connection  with  the  poolroom,  and  in  place  of  that  had 
called  the  Fifth  St.  Police  Station,  telling  the  Captain  who  he  was 
and  asking  him  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  poolroom  to  say  that 
the  Parkhurst  people  were  going  to  raid  it  and  that  they  had  better 
get  out.  A  policeman  was  sent  and  the  room  closed  for  the  day. 

Sufficient  warnings  of  the  kind  were  sent  to  show  that  the 
system  was  in  perfect  working  order.  Dillon  was  also  instructed 
by  Whitney  that  in  case  of  failure  to  connect  with  him  at  any  time 
he  could  send  the  message  to  the  local  police  station  through 
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police  headquarters  and  that  the  police  station  would  carry  the 
message  to  any  specified  poolroom.  In  case  the  operator  at  Mul- 
berry Street  failed  to  connect,  Dillon  was  to  telephone  to  the 
"  Chief  "  direct  and  he  would  see  that  the  proper  thing  was  done. 
Chief  Devery,  as  it  appears,  had  given  orders  to  make  any  connec- 
tion that  Whitney  desired. 

On  Thursday,  July  25th,  at  4:35  P.  M.  Dillon  telephoned  to 
Police  Headquarters  from  the  public  station  in  Cushman's  Bakery, 
Third  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street.  Upon  answer  Dillon  asked  to 
be  connected  with  the  15th  Precinct.  The  operator  wanted  to 
know  who  was  speaking.  Dillon  replied,  "  I  cannot  say.  You  listen 
to  the  conversation  and  you  will  understand  why."  Connection  was 
then  made  with  the  Fifteenth  Precinct,  and  Dillon  asked  who  was 
at  the  'phone,  the  answer  being  "  Sergeant  S."  Dillon  said, 
"  I  want  you  to  do  the  same  as  you  did  on  Saturday.  Send  a 
messenger  to  112  and  114  East  14th  Street;  tell  them  it  is  number 
28.  This  is  a  poolroom."  The  Sergeant  answered  "  All  right  "  and 
rang  off. 

In  the  meanwhile  one  of  our  men  had  been  posted  in  front  of 
the  station  house  and  saw  two  officers  in  citizens'  clothes  come 
out  in  a  great  hurry.  They  went  up  First  Avenue  to  10th  Street, 
through  10th  Street  to  Second  Avenue  and  14th  Street,  continuing 
West  till  they  came  to  Wulfer's  saloon,  which  is  a  few  doors  East 
of  the  poolroom.  There  they  met  two  men,  one  of  whom,  after 
conference  with  the  officers,  went  to  the  poolroom  at  114  East 
14th  Street,  and  returned  with  the  manager  of  the  room  to  the 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  14th  Street,  when,  after  a  word  with 
the  officers,  the  manager  returned  to  the  poolroom  and  closed  it. 

Dillon  sometimes  told  Whitney  that  he  was  sick  of  the  job  and 
wanted  to  draw  out,  but  Whitney  promised  him  $500  a  month, 
saying  that  his  instructions  came  from  Edward  Glennon,  wardman 
in  the  Tenderloin  precinct,  and  known  as  Chief  Devery's  right 
hand  man. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  between  Dillon  and  Whitney 
whereby  Whitney  was  to  come  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  some  new  agents.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  room  a  warrant  was  shown  him  and  he  was  told 
he  was  under  arrest.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  rooms  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  while  there  attempted  to  dispose  of  certain  papers  he  had 
in  his  possession  by  throwing  them  out  of  the  window.  Fortunately 
we  were  able  to  recover  them  and  they  proved  to  be  duplicate  lists 
of  those  furnished  to  Dillon,  and  also  certain  papers  snowing  the 
connection  of  Whitney  with  the  gamblers  and  the  police. 

When  Whitney  was  arraigned  before  the  Magistrate,  he  con- 
fessed his  dealings  with  Dillon,  saying  he  acted  at  the  instigation 
of  Policeman  Edward  Glennon,  then  a  wardman  in  the  Tender- 
loin precinct. 
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A  CAPTAIN'S  ATTEMPT  AT  BRIBERY 

Among  other  mail  matter  which  came  to  the  Society  rooms  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  ist,  1901,  was  an  envelope  addressed: 

"  Mr.  McClintock,  Supt.  S.  P.  C,  22nd  St.  and  4  Ave.  Per- 
sonal." 

In  this  envelope  was  a  slip  of  blank  paper  enclosing  a  card  the 
face  of  which  read, 

"  John  Delaney 
Captain  of  Police  New  York 

21." 

and  on  the  back  of  which  was  written, 

"  Mr.  McClintock.  I  want  to  see  you.  If  you  could  step  in  any 
ev.  at  5*/2  P.  M.  Station  160  E.  35." 

Superintendent  McClintock  called  upon  Captain  Delaney  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  9th  at  half  past  five.  The  Captain  was  in  his 
private  office ;  upon  the  Sergeant  informing  him  he  came  out  and 
invited  the  Superintendent  into  his  office,  at  the  same  time  request- 
ing his  Wardman  to  leave  the  room  as  he  wished  "  to  speak 
privately  with  the  Colonel."  After  the  Wardman  had  gone  out 
and  the  door  had  been  closed,  the  Captain  said,  "  Now,  McClin- 
tock, you  and  I  have  been  friends  for  some  time.  While  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lately  in  the  Department,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  it  so  far  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
trouble  now.  I  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  Department  and  have 
no  desire  to  have  any  trouble  now.  What  are  you  doing?" 

The  Superintendent  answered  him,  "  Everything."  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  keep  out  of  my  Precinct  and  whatever 
is  going  on  here  to  keep  me  posted.  It  is  worth  $100  a  month  to 
you.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  dealings  with  any  outside  third 
people,  I  want  to  do  the  business  direct,  and  whatever  is  done 
between  us  will  be  between  us.  It  is  worth  $100  a  month  to  you. 
If  you  keep  south  of  27th  Street  and  north  of  42nd  Street  I  do  not 
care  a  d —  what  you  do  in  other  precincts." 

The  Superintendent  said,  "  Nothing  wrong  in  your  precinct  is 
there  ?  Only  some  pool  rooms  which  are  open."  "  Oh,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  I  do  not  care  for  them,  they  are  here  to-day  and  there 
to-morrow,  they  shift  around."  "  Well,"  said  the  Superintendent, 
"  I  have  no  interest  in  this  matter  at  all  and  cannot  make  any 
promises,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  any  or  that 
you  will  be  free  from  my  interference.  I  am  liable  to  come  into 
the  precinct  at  any  minute  and  have  no  intention  of  giving  any 
tips."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  think  it  over  and  come  and  see  me  again. 


When  shall  I  see  you  ?"  The  Superintendent  answered,  "  I  do  not 
know ;  not  until  I  have  some  business  which  calls  me." 

The  Captain  said,  "  All  I  want  you  to  say  is  that  you  think  me 
a  good  fellow  and  that  you  will  not  bother  me."  The  Superin- 
tendent answered,  "  Captain,  I  will  say  you  are  a  'good  fellow',  but 
I  will  not  make  any  promises  not  to  bother  you.  I  am  liable  to  hit 
you  at  any  minute,  and  I  will  not  enter  into  any  such  agreement  as 
you  suggest,  and  I  so  wish  you  to  understand." 

The  Captain  then  said,  "  Well,  any  time  I  can  do  anything  for 
you,  I  will  gladly  do  it,  and  if  necessary  will  go  to  the  front  if  you 
bring  me  any  word,  only  keep  out  of  my  precinct  and  do  not  bother 
me." 

RAID  ON  SHERMAN  HOUSE  POOL  ROOM 

This  pool  room  was  located  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  rear  of 
the  bar  room,  in  the  building  known  as  the  Sherman  House, 
No.  156  East  42nd  Street.  One  could  usually  find  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  men,  young  men,  many  of 
them,  in  the  place  betting.  Entrance  to  it  was  very  open,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  a  pool  room. 

The  room  was  located  in  the  21st  precinct,  East  35th  Street, 
and  the  Captain  of  this  precinct  had  already  tried,  as  is  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Superintendent,  whereby  he  was  to  be  informed  of  any  coming 
trouble  in  his  precinct  or  of  any  intended  raids.  In  this  he  failed, 
and  the  usual  plan  was  adhered  to  of  calling  at  the  station  house 
for  men  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  warrants.  The  Sergeant 
seemed  to  have  a  suspicion  that  there  was  game  in  the  woods  to  be 
bagged  for  he  offered  to  furnish  us  a  patrol- wagon  to  bring  it 
home  in. 

We  entered  the  bar  room  and  passed  rapidly  through  to  the 
rear  where  we  found  the  connecting  door  open,  through  which  we 
entered  the  pool  room  before  any  of  the  inmates  were  aware  of  our 
presence  or  even  knew  that  we  were  in  that  quarter  of  the  town. 
Our  men  had  worked  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  side 
and  rear  of  the  room,  where  the  receivers  of  bets  were  stationed, 
and  we  had  repeatedly  to  call  out  that  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  before  we  could  get  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  So 
absorbed  were  the  men  in  their  betting  and  so  confident  of  being 
left  undisturbed  by  the  police  that  they  neither  realized  our 
presence  nor  regarded  what  we  were  saying.  At  last  some  one 
shouted  "  The  place  is  raided,"  and  then  commenced  a  grand 
scramble  for  escape.  The  front  exits  had  been  carefully  guarded 
and  as  our  men  knew  this  they  gave  their  entire  attention  to  secur- 
ing the  paraphernalia  and  the  men  called  for  in  the  warrants. 

Our  men  vaulted  over  the  partition,  and  prevented  the  receiv- 
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ers  of  bets  from  destroying  the  slips  and  the  cashier  from  clan- 
destinely disposing  of  the  money.  Unknown  to  us  there  was  a  rear 
exit,  through  which  one  of  the  workers  darted,  closely  pursued 
by  one  of  our  detectives.  This  exit  opened  into  a  passage  con- 
necting with  several  other  buildings,  among  them  a  restaurant. 
The  fugitive  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  sight  of  his  pursuer,  but 
was  soon  discovered  in  the  afore-mentioned  restaurant  essaying  to 
devour  a  bowl  of  hot  soup.  He  indignantly  denied  his  connection 
with  the  room;  but  the  fact  that  his  coat  was  found  in  the  place 
he  had  so  hurriedly  vacated  justified  us  in  adding  him  to  the 
company  of  the  other  seven  who  had  been  identified  as  con- 
nected with  the  running  of  the  game. 

That  our  identification  was  correct  was  proved  by  the  fact 
of  their  waiving  examination,  and,  upon  being  called  for  trial, 
pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  made  against  them. 


RAID  ON  "JIMMY"  WAKELY'S  POOL  ROOM 

What  Canfield's  house  was  to  the  gamblers,  "  Jimmy " 
Wakely's  was  to  the  horse  betting  world,  exclusive,  careful  as 
to  who  was  admitted,  boasting  that  it  was  "  safe,"  that  no  one 
had  ever  raided  it,  and  that  no  one  could  enter  it  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  evidence. 

With  a  captain  making  a  pretense  of  keeping  it  closed  by 
sending  his  men  to  inspect  it  at  times  when  all  pool  rooms  were 
closed,  and  forgetting  its  existence  when  the  room  was  crowded 
and  the  bets  being  made  and  recorded,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  interested  in  the  room  brazenly  said,  "  We  have  nothing 
to  fear." 

But  our  men  look  no  different  from  other  men,  their  money 
is  as  good  as  any  other  man's,  at  least  in  such  places,  and  it 
was  not  therefore  very  difficult  for  several  of  them  to  secure 
admission,  the  room  being  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Forty-second  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue. 

Warrants  having  been  issued,  we  called  at  the  station  house 
in  East  Fifty-first  Street  and  asked  for  the  assistance  of  several 
policemen.  In  a  manner  which  plainly  implied  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  finding  anything  wrong  in  his  precinct,  the  ser- 
geant furnished  us  the  men.  We  went  directly  to  the  room, 
meeting  on  the  way  one  of  our  detectives  who  had  made  the 
play  there.  Being  allowed  to  enter,  he  approached  the  door 
leading  to  the  pool  room,  and  as  the  picket  opened  it  to  let  him 
pass  up,  we  sprang  and  grabbed  the  door. 
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The  picket  fought  hard  to  close  the  door,  and  others  from 
the  saloon  came  to  his  assistance,  but  several  of  us  managed  to 
break  through  and  rush  upstairs  before  those  in  the  room  above 
realized  what  was  happening.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
men,  who  made  frantic  efforts  to  escape,  but  we  told  them  we 
wanted  only  those  who  were  running  the  room  and  the  rest 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  presently.  After  they  had  quieted 
down,  we  were  able  to  pick  out  the  five  men  named  in  the  war- 
rants, who,  with  the  telephone,  racing  cards  and  other  pool- 
room paraphernalia,  were  taken  to  the  station  house. 

All  five  prisoners  were  held  for  trial.  Later  they  were  in- 
dicted, and  when  called  for  trial  pleaded  guilty. 


CASE  OF  CAPT.  HUGH  FITZPATRICK 

On  June  ioth,  1902,  Captain  Hugh  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  18th 
(East  22nd)  precinct,  was  notified  that  the  following  Raines 
Law  Hotels  were  used  as  a  resort  for  women  of  the  street,  and 
that  the  law  was  being  violated : 

The  Dagmar,  No.  184  Third  Avenue. 
The  Empire  Cafe,  No.  187  Third  Avenue. 
The  Dagmar,  No.  213  Third  Avenue. 
Billy's  "Cafe,  No.  233  Third  Avenue. 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  No.  276  Third  Avenue. 
Bank  Cafe,  No.  294  Third  Avenue. 

Each  of  these  places  was  frequented  by  many  lewd  women 
every  evening,  who  accosted  men  for  immoral  purposes,  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered  itself,  robbed  them.  Respect- 
able people  complained  of  the  noises  coming  from  these  sev- 
eral places,  and  of  the  frequent  fights  and  brawls  commenced 
in  them  and  finished  on  the  streets  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

Our  agents  visited  the  places  from  time  to  time,  both  before 
and  after  notice  to  the  Captain,  and  found  that  they  continued 
in  business  and  gave  no  appearance  of  being  afraid  of  the  police. 

On  December  24th,  1902,  the  Captain  was  again  notified  of 
the  disorderly  character  of  the  places  mentioned,  and  details  of  the 
happenings  therein  were  given  him. 

We  then  waited  till  the  latter  part  of  January,  visiting  the 
places  meanwhile,  when,  finding  that  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  Captain,  we  applied  to  Justice  Holbrook  for  warrants,  and 
on  Saturday  evening,  January  31,  1903,  entered  the  six  places, 
executed  the  warrants  and  arrested  many  persons,  including  the 
proprietors,  managers  and  clejrks  of  each  place,  secured  the 
registers  and  drove  the  patrons  into  the  street.   Later  the  prison- 
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ers  were  brought  to  trial  in  Special  Sessions,  and  upon  pleading 
guilty,  or  being  convicted,  of  running  a  disorderly  house,  were 
fined'  from  $75  to  $150  each. 

Immediately  after  the  raids,  Captain  Fitzpatrick  made  appli- 
cation for  retirement,  but  Police  Commissioner  Greene  refused  to 
grant  the  application,  as  formal  charges  had  already  been  made 
against  him  by  our  Society. 

The  trial  was  commenced  before  First  Deputy  Commissioner 
Ebstein  on  February  24th,  and  continued  to  March  4th,  with  one 
or  two  intermissions.  By  request  of  the  Police  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Frank  Moss  appeared  for  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Charles 
O.  Maas  acted  as  counsel  for  the  Captain. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  secured  by  our  own  agents  during 
the  period  from  June  10th,  1902  to  January  31st,  1903,  citizen  wit- 
nesses testified  to  their  knowledge  of  the  places  and  the  Captain's 
failure  to  take  action,  including : 

Mr.  A.  Humpf ers,  a  real  estate  dealer ; 

Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Bradner,  a  lawyer; 

Mr.  Ernest  Foerster,  a  baker ; 

Mr.  M.  M.  Koch,  a  grocer; 

Mr.  Wm.  Ulrich,  a  tailor; 

Mr.  Felix  Ebens,  a  bandmaster ; 

Mr.  Rudolph  E.  Schirmer,  music  publisher;  and 

Mr.  J.  Noble  Hayes,  a  lawyer,  who  testified  that  he  and  Mr. 
Schirmer  had  made  complaint  to  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  but  that 
nothing  had  come  of  it. 

In  his  defense  the  Captain  called  some  citizens  who  it  turned 
out  were  frequenters  of  the  places,  but  could  see  nothing  wrong 
in  them.  He  also  called  a  number  of  policemen,  none  of  whom 
could  discover  any  violation  of  law,  and  when  sent  out  specially 
to  look  for  violation,  returned  with  the  report  that  they  saw 
nothing  wrong. 

The  fact  that  they  saw  a  number  of  women  sitting  in  these 
places,  some  of  whom  they  knew  to  have  been  arrested  at  other 
times  and  charged  with  soliciting  on  the  street  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, that  they  saw  these  women  enter  alone,  and  later  go  upstairs 
with  men,  did  not  suggest  to  them  in  the  slightest  way  that  any- 
thing was  wrong. 

Captain  Fitzpatrick,  in  his  own  defense,  testified  as  to  the 
large  number  of  arrests  his  men  had  made;  that  there  were  a 
number  of  saloons  and  hotels  to  look  after,  that  he  had  but  few 
men ;  that  he  never  asked  any  of  his  superior  officers  for  help  or 
requested  that  extra  men  be  detailed  by  headquarters  for  special 
work  in  his  precinct ;  that  his  own  men,  after  being  sent  out  to  look 
after  the  places  complained  of,  returned  and  reported  that  every- 
thing was  all  right  and  they  could  get  no  evidence;  that  he  never 
asked  them  as  to  what  they  had  done  or  failed  to  do  in  order  to  get 
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evidence,  and  that  in  general  he  depended  upon  the  report  of  his 
men,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  received  complaints 
from  citizens  and  from  representatives  of  the  Society. 

On  March  9th  the  case  closed,  and  on  March  30th  the  Com- 
missioner rendered  his  decision,  finding  the  Captain  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty  as  charged  and  dismissing  him  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

BATTERING  DOWN  THE  DOOR  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  CLUB 

The  members  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Club/'  with  some  stran- 
gers, and  among  them  two  of  our  own  agents  who  had  been 
recently  introduced  to  the  privileges  of  the  Club,  were 
actively  engaged  in  watching  "  the  ball  go  round  "  and  "  the  cards 
appear,"  when  a  raiding  party  from  our  Society  requested  permis- 
sion to  enter.  Naturally  the  doorkeeper  refused  to  grant  our 
request,  and  gave  the  warning.  Orders  were  issued  for  our  axes 
and  crowbars  to  be  brought  into  play  and  the  work  of  battering 
down  the  doors  commenced,  but  just  at  that  juncture  the  bolts 
were  slipped  back  and  the  door  opened  by  one  of  our  men  on  the 
inside,  who  had  rushed  past  the  keeper  of  the  door  and  unbolted 
the  same  before  he  could  be  stopped. 

In  the  meantime  our  other  companion  on  the  inside  was  having 
a  strenuous  time  of  his  own.  At  the  first  sign  of  trouble  the 
knowing  ones  made  a  rush  for  the  buffet  standing  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  pulling  it  out  uncovered  a  hole  in  the  wall  through 
which  the  crowd  commenced  to  hustle  in  search  of  safety.  The 
tide,  however,  as  it  commenced  to  set  through  this  vent-hole,  was 
dammed  by  our  detective,  who  carries  somewhat  more  than  the 
ordinary  quota  of  flesh,  and  who  projected  himself  into  the  aper- 
ture, at  the  same  time  pulling  the  buffet  back  into  position,  where 
he  held  it  by  brute  strength  till  the  raiding  party  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  room  and  prevented  any  one's  escape. 

The  place  was  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  floors  were 
well-carpeted,  with  plenty  of  electric  lights  hung  from  the  ceiling ; 
fine  roulette  and  faro  layouts;  a  buffet  well  stocked  with  wines, 
liquor  and  cigars  for  the  free  use  of  the  patrons,  and  colored 
attendants  to  wait  on  them. 

We  arrested  five  prisoners,  and  they,  with  their  gambling 
paraphernalia,  were  taken  to  the  Old  Slip  station  house.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  encouraging,  or  indeed  more  touching,  than 
the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  Captain  Creamer  and  his  wardmen 
sprang  to  our  assistance  after  the  arrests  had  been  made.  It  only 
went  to  show  how  gladly  they  would  have  taken  the  initiative,  if 
only  they  had  known  that  such  a  gambling  place  existed. 
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Among  the  books  found  on  the  premises  was  one  containing 
the  expenses  of  the  Club.  One  item  in  the  account  was  this  :- 
"Initiation  fee  $500."  The  unpleasant  suggestion  intrudes  itself 
whether  the  five  hundred  dollars  that  had  apparently  been  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  running  the  place  was  the  reason  why  the 
police  enthusiasm  just  mentioned  was  so  slow  in  warming  up  to 
the  acting  point.  That  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  lie  involved  in 
the  depths  of  the  Tammany  system. 

According  to  another  memorandum  found  in  the  records,  the 
house  was  opened  March  17th,  with  a  "roll"  of  $3,000.  which  at 
the  time  of  the  raid,  April  25th,  had  increased  to  $4,128.  and  that 
too  notwithstanding  a  loss  of  $1,333  on  "  opening  day." 


BREAKING  UP  OF  A  FOUL  NEST  ON  SECOND 

AVENUE 

Our  attention  was  called  to  a  disorderly  place  at  2336  Second 
Avenue  by  the  following  letter. 

May  nth,  1900. 

Dear  Sir  :- 

I  would  kindly  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor  and 
see  about  the  dwelling  located  at  No.  2336  Second  Avenue,  as  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  common  house.  Every  evening  and  early 
morning  there  is  a  lot  of  common  women  coming  out  of  the  house 
intoxicated,  and  it  is  really  a  disgrace  to  the  neighborhood.  If  not 
asking  too  much,  I  wish  you  would  kindly  see  that  the  place  is 
vacated,  so  as  to  give  the  block  a  little  more  respectable  appear- 
ance. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  A  Resident  of  the  Neighborhood." 

Our  agents  visited  the  place  and  were  told  by  the  manager  and 
owner,  Andy  Campbell,  that  his  was  one  of  the  two  places  the 
police  stood  for  on  the  East  Side  of  Harlem.  He  also  said  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  keepers  and  attaches  of  the  institutions 
on  Blackwell's  Island. 

A  few  visits  satisfied  us  that  none  but  the  vicious  and  de- 
graded frequented  the  place  at  night,  that  its  noise  and  influence 
were  degrading  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  especially  the 
young,  who,  while  sitting  at  windows  in  their  own  homes,  were 
compelled  to  hear,  and  sometimes  to  see,  what  was  going  on  in  the 
rear  room  of  the  saloon.  Accordingly  the  Society  decided  to  raid 
the  place. 

Warrants  were  asked  for,  and  Andy  Campbell,  and  Dave 
Blackmore,  the  bartender,  arrested.  Upon  examination  Blackmore 
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was  discharged,  as  he  was  but  a  paid  employe,  and  had  no  interest 
in  the  place  other  than  his  weekly  salary.  Campbell,  the  owner,  at 
first  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  to  serve  sixty  days  in  the  county  jail,  and  the  place 
was  broken  up. 


CAPTAIN  FLOOD'S  DIOCESE  OF  DISORDERLY 

HOUSES 

Complaint  was  made  to  us  by  the  respectable  occupants  of 
houses  in  West  29th  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues, 
of  several  houses  on  the  block  which  were  occupied  by  disorderly 
characters,  and  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  neighborhood  were  very  much  disturbed. 

They  also  complained  that  their  daughters  were  insulted  while 
going  from  and  coming  to  their  homes,  and  that  they  were  them- 
selves constantly  annoyed  by  the  frequenters  of  these  disorderly 
houses  ringing  their  bells  and  making  insulting  inquiries. 

About  the  same  time  complaints  were  also  received  from  the 
residents  of  West  33rd  Street,  of  similar  nuisances  on  their  block. 

We  communicated  at  once  with  the  commander  of  the  precinct, 
Captain  Flood,  advising  him  of  the  nature  of  these  complaints,  and 
of  the  location  of  the  houses,  and  requesting  that  he  would  take 
immediate  action  to  abate  the  nuisance  complained  of.  At  the 
same  time  our  agents  were  instructed  to  keep  informed  as  to  any 
possible  action  by  the  police. 

After  waiting  for  two  weeks,  we  again  called  upon  Captain 
Flood  renewing  our  complaint,  and  again  asking  that  he  take 
action. 

After  a  wait  of  another  month,  in  which  nothing  was  done  by 
the  police,  we  once  more  called  the  Captain's  attention  to  our  com- 
plaint. The  houses  continued  running  as  openly  as  ever ;  so  on 
the  night  of  August  15th,  upon  evidence  secured  by  our  men  since 
the  date  of  our  complaint  to  the  Captain,  we  raided  Nos.  116,  118, 
127,  133  West  29th  Street  and  No.  117  West  33rd  Street. 

We  found  all  the  houses  running  full  blast,  some  of  them 
having  as  many  as  ten  women  in  them,  the  front  doors  unlocked 
and  visitors  coming  and  going  at  will.  We  arrested  the  proprietor 
or  manager  of  each  place  and  told  the  other  inmates  to  leave  the 
premises. 

Upon  trial  at  Special  Sessions  they  were  all  proven  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  pay  fines  ranging  from  $50.  to  $350.  each,  or  to 
serve  from  twenty  to  ninety  days  imprisonment  in  the  tombs. 
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THE  POLICE  THE  GUARDIANS  AND  FOSTERERS 

OF  CRIME 

The  raid  on  the  pool  room  at  121  Eleventh  Avenue  was  notable 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  tipster,  sent  out  by  the  police,  was  caught 
in  the  act,  and  after  being  arrested  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
police  to  secure  his  escape. 

The  room  had  been  running  for  some  time  when  our  agents 
entered  it  and  secured  evidence,  upon  which  warrants  were  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  those  in  charge.  It  was  located  in  the  17th  police 
precinct,  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  C.  Moynihan. 

It  was  currently  reported  that  the  pool  rooms  in  this  precinct 
were  allowed  to  run  under  the  protection  of  the  Captain,  hence 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  raid  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Cap- 
tain or  of  his  subordinates. 

Securing  two  officers  from  the  District  Attorney's  Office,  the 
raiding  party  descended  upon  the  pool  room  from  two  directions, 
and  after  a  short  hard  struggle  at  the  door,  succeeded  in  entering 
the  room,  taking  the  inmates  entirely  by  surprise  and  while  still 
in  the  midst  of  the  afternoon  business.  The  room  and  the  saloon 
immediately  in  front  of  it  were  packed  with  men,  who  became  very 
threatening  and  abusive  until  they  found  the  raiding  party  would 
take  no  nonsense.  After  the  four  men  named  in  the  warrants  had 
been  placed  under  arrest,  and  the  paraphernalia  gathered  up, 
before  any  of  the  patrons  had  been  allowed  to  leave  the  premises, 
one  of  our  agents  was  sent  to  the  station  house  in  W est  20th  Street 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  police  in  executing  some  warrants, 
while  a  second  agent  was  detailed  to  cover  the  station  house  and 
report  what  would  happen. 

The  former  of  the  two  entered  the  station  house  and  told  the 
sergeant  at  the  desk  who  he  was,  and  that  the  Society  intended 
to  raid  some  pool  rooms,  and  were  going  to  begin  at  nth  Avenue 
and  20th  Street.  An  officer  who  was  in  the  room  and  listening  to 
our  agent,  went  upstairs  of  his  own  accord  and  brought  down 
Captain  Moynihan. 

The  Captain  took  our  man  into  the  rear  room,  and  after  being 
told  what  was  wanted,  asked  him  to  remain  while  he  went  outside 
for  a  moment.  He  returned  presently  and  asked  the  agent  to  come 
out  to  the  Sergeant's  desk,  then  called  two  uniformed  policemen 
from  the  back  room  and  the  officer  who  had  summoned  the  Cap- 
tain from  above  stairs,  and  told  them  to  accompany  the  agent  in 
making  the  raid. 

Meanwhile  the  second  agent,  who  had  been  instructed  to  watch 
in  front  of  the  station  house  noticed  that  shortly  after  our  detec- 
tive had  entered  it  some  one  rushed  out,  ran  to  8th  Avenue  as  far 
as  to  1 8th  Street  where  he  entered  a  saloon:  coming  out  of  that 
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in  a  moment,  he  continued  east  to  7th  Avenue  and  20th  Street, 
thence  to  the  station  house,  arriving  there  just  as  our  agent  and  the 
three  officers  came  out.  The  runner  then  held  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  officers,  after  which  he  ran  ahead  of 
the  supposed  raiding  party,  and  by  an  indirect  route  made  for  the 
pool  room  which  it  was  supposed  was  to  be  raided.  Word  was 
brought  to  us  that  the  tipster  was  coming  and  we  went  out  to  the 
street,  saw  him  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  21st  Street  and  Eleventh 
Avenue,  and  as  he  came  rushing  into  the  saloon  caught  him  and 
put  him  under  arrest. 

The  four  men  arrested  and  the  tipster  were  then  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  officers,  and  the  march  to  the  station  house  began. 
Arriving  there  we  informed  the  Captain  that  the  raid  had  been 
successfully  accomplished  and  that  in  addition  thereto  we  had 
also  arrested  the  tipster  from  his  own  station.  He  was  at  first 
exceedingly  flustered,  then  became  angry  and  abusive. 

After  the  pedigrees  of  the  first  four  prisoners  had  been  entered 
it  was  discovered  that  the  fifth  man,  the  tipster,  had  disap- 
peared. The  officer  who  had  brought  him  to  the  station  house 
was  called  upon  to  produce  his  prisoner,  but  denied  having  had 
him  in  his  custody,  saying  that  the  man  that  he  had  brought  in  was 
one  of  the  four  whose  names  had  already  been  entered  in  the 
blotter.  Several  claimed  that  he  had  brought  in  the  man  who  was 
missing,  at  which  the  Captain  shouted,  "No  other  prisoners  have 

been  brought  in  here  except  these  four ;  no  G  d  bluff  like 

that  can  go  here."  All  the  officers  present  denied  that  a  fifth  pris- 
oner had  been  brought  in,  whereupon  the  Justice  who  had  issued 
the  warrants,  declared  that  unless  the  missing  man  was  arraigned 
before  him  the  next  morning  with  the  other  prisoners,  a  warrant 
would  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  officer  who  had  allowed  his 
prisoner  to  escape. 

The  next  morning  the  five  prisoners  were  arraigned  for 
examination,  and  the  Captain  and  his  officers  all  declared  under 
oath  that  the  missing  prisoner  an  hour  after  his  disappearance,  had 
been  found  in  the  cellar  of  the  station  house. 

The  prisoners  pleaded  guilty. 

ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  OUR  WORK 
IN  GAMBLING  HOUSES  AND  POOL  ROOMS 

In  August  1901  we  received  the  following  communication  :- 
Dear  Sir: 

If  you  are  interested  in  breaking  up  gam- 
bling houses,  there  is  one  running  in  full  blast  at  207^  East  9th 
Street  near  3rd  Ave.  for  some  time.  It  is  on  the  first  floor.  3  rou- 
lette wheels  and  1  red  and  black  table. 

Respectfully, 
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By  the  middle  of  the  month  one  of  our  detectives  had  entered 
the  place  and  found  it  running  very  openly.  It  was  conducted  by 
a  man  named  Elliott,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  a  game  at  the 
"  Antique  Hotel,"  corner  of  12th  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  but 
had  moved  from  there  on  account  of  the  Society's  activity.  Fifty 
or  sixty  patrons  attended  the  place  nightly  and  the  business  was 
so  good  in  the  Ninth  Street  house  that  the  manager  had  increased 
his  attractions  by  adding  the  game  called  "  Klondike." 

We  raided  the  place  on  the  evening  of  September  9th,  1901. 
Admission  being  refused  us,  we  battered  down  the  doors  and 
forced  our  way  into  the  room  in  which  the  games  were  in  progress. 
Several  undertook  to  resist  us,  but  we  soon  persuaded  them  that 
that  was  injudicious.  Others  ran  to  rear  windows,  only  to  find 
that  the  ground  was  too  far  below  to  afford  safe  escape.  One  of 
the  players  who  was  in  the  lead  of  those  seeking  escape  by  the 
windows,  was  forced  out  of  the  window  and  fell  to  the  pavement 
with  considerable  subsequent  experience  of  discomfort.  We  ar- 
rested five  prisoners.  Among  the  apparatus  taken  from  the  place 
were :  one  single  and  one  double  roulette  table,  one  faro,  one  red 
and  black,  and  one  Klondike  table,  numerous  chips,  dice,  cards, 
and  $104.  which  were  found  in  the  drawer  of  one  of  the  tables. 

We  discovered  among  the  patrons  a  man  who  told  us  he  had 
been  in  the  place  for  the  last  four  hours  and  had  lost  by  the  game 
every  cent  he  had,  amounting  to  $124. 

This  was  another  of  those  instances  where  we  have  been  able 
to  be  of  service  to  the  police  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
gambling  resorts  whose  existence  their  guilelessness  had  prevented 
them  from  suspecting. 

Rev.  Merle  St.  Croix  Wright,  pastor  of  the  Lenox  Avenue 
Unitarian  Church  and  living  at  215  West  126th  Street,  had  often 
complained  at  the  125th  Street  station  of  a  nuisance,  in  the  shape 
of  a  public  gambling  house  existing  in  an  adjoining  house.  Many 
patrons  of  the  gambling  house  would,  by  mistake,  ring  Mr. 
Wright's  bell,  seeking  admittance  for  the  purpose  of  taking  "  a  try 
at  the  wheel."  Air.  Wright  asked  the  police  to  close  the  place  up, 
but  without  effect.  He  then  spoke  to  the  owners  of  the  gambling 
house  who,  to  remedy  the  difficulty  and  reduce  the  annoyance, 
painted  their  front  door  white,  and  put  on  it  the  number  of  the 
house  in  large  black  figures.  The  nuisance  continued,  however, 
and  Air.  Wright  again  complained,  whereupon  the  business  was 
transferred  to  another  house,  on  the  same  block,  No.  267. 

Here  it  did  a  large  open  business,  and  our  men  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  gaining  admission.  They  found  a  well-appointed  house,  three 
stories  in  height  with  basement,  richly  furnished,  the  gambling 
being  carried  on  on  the  second  floor. 
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Securing  some  policemen  from  the  125th  Street  station,  our 
raiding  party  walked  quickly  to  the  gambling  house,  and  ascended 
the  high  stoop.  We  rang  the  bell,  and  the  door  was  immediately 
opened  by  a  colored  attendant.  We  walked  in,  and  told  the  door- 
man who  we  were  and  that  he  was  under  arrest.  Our  party  then 
divided,  some  going  down,  and  some  up,  stairs,  telling  everyone 
in  the  house  that  the  place  had  been  raided,  that  that  till  further 
orders  no  one  could  leave  the  premises. 

In  the  jear  room  of  the  parlor  floor  the  table  was  spread  with 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and  colored  waiters  were  serving 
the  patrons  who  had  left  the  game  room  for  a  few  minutes  rest. 
Lights  were  plentiful,  and  the  easy  way  in  which  everything  was 
carried  on,  indicated  that  there  was  no  fear  of  police  intrusion. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1901,  the  public  prints  contained 
half  column  details  of  the  fruitless  efforts  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  had 
made  to  close  the  place.  Notwithstanding  this  publicity  the  place 
had  continued  to  run  without  police  interference. 

We  took  into  custody  five  prisoners,  some  of  whom  upon  trial 
pleaded  guilty,  while  others  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  bail  bonds  were  forfeited. 

The  gambling  paraphernalia  were  confiscated  and  destroyed. 

Early  in  March  of  this  year,  one  of  our  agents  was  invited  to 
go  to  a  new  pool  room,  located  at  236  Fourth  Avenue.  He  had 
passed  two  pickets,  and  had  entered  the  room  and  placed  his  bet, 
when  he  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  men  in  charge  who  quietly 
asked  him  to  step  out  into  the  hall ;  after  which  he  was  requested 
to  give  up  his  admittance  card  and  to  leave  the  premises.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  when  he  was  set  upon  and  beaten.  We  applied  for 
warrants  and  raided  the  place  on  the  6th  of  March.  W e  were  com- 
pelled to  force  open  the  front  doors  and  also  the  upper  doors 
leading  to  the  poolroom  crowded  with  bettors.  The  bars  which 
were  placed  on  the  windows  to  prevent  our  entrance  served  also 
the  purpose  of  preventing  their  escape. 

The  doorman  in  the  lower  hall  as  soon  as  he  saw  us  coming 
fled  toward  the  top  of  the  house.  We  followed  him,  and  only  after 
considerable  search  finally  discovered  him  under  the  bed  in  the 
room  of  a  young  woman,  who  had  denied  that  any  one  had  entered 
there. 

Five  arrests  were  made,  the  rest  of  the  men  being  allowed  to 
go.  Inasmuch  as  only  one  of  our  men  was  in  the  place,  we  could 
not  furnish  corroborative  testimony,  and  the  prisoners  upon  trial 
were  discharged.  The  pool  room,  however,  was  closed. 

The  following  letter  was  received,  signed  by  the  pastor  of  a 
Catholic  Church  in  the  vicinity : 
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"  Gentlemen :  —  Complaints  have  been  made  to  me  by  the 
members  of  my  Church  of  the  existence  of  a  dive  and  gambling 
house  in  the  premises  situated  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  and  108th  Street.  The  building  is  supposed  to  be  used 
as  a  hotel  and  saloon,  but  in  addition  there  is  on  the  upper  floor  a 
crap  game,  which  is  frequented  by  the  young  men  of  my  Church 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood,  thus  keeping  them  from  attending 
services  in  the  evening.  This  place  is  said  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  police,  and  hence  it  is  useless  to  request  them  to  shut  it  up. 
Will  you  kindly  see  what  you  can  do  in  the  direction  of  stopping 
this  crap  game,  which  is  certainly  ruining  many  young  men." 

About  the  same  time  another  letter  was  received,  signed  by  the 
minister  of  a  Baptist  Church,  who,  after  mentioning  the  character 
of  the  place  said :  — 

"  It  is  visited  by  many  young  men  of  my  acquaintance  who 
attend  this  Church,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  vicious  resort  is 
causing  much  bitterness  to  their  parents  as  it  will  lead  to  their 
ultimate  ruin.  May  you  be  good  enough  to  take  stringent  measures 
to  do  away  with  this  place  of  vice." 

Our  agents  were  sent  immediately  to  investigate  the  premises, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  room  where  the  game  was  in 
progress.  They  continued  visiting  the  place  and  gaining  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  men  frequenting  there.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  crap  game  was  moved  to  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  No. 
201 1  Third  Avenue,  over  another  saloon.  Our  agents  succeeded  in 
entering  this  place  also,  and  were  allowed  to  join  in  the  game. 
They  found  from  twenty  to  forty  young  men  frequenting  the 
place,  and  taking  part  in  the  play. 

Warrants  were  sworn  out  and  the  place  was  raided  on  Satur- 
day evening,  September  ioth,  1901.  The  five  men  engaged  in 
running  the  game  were  arrested  and  the  rest  allowed  to  go. 

Upon  being  brought  to  trial  the  five  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  running  a  gambling  house,  and  three  of  them  were  sen- 
tenced by  Judge  Cowing  to  one  month  in  the  penitentiary. 
Sentence  on  the  other  two  was  suspended  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  upon  evidence  which  they  furnished  that  we  were  able  to 
arrest  the  proprietor  and  backer  of  the  game,  Geo.  F.  McManus. 

McManus  was  arrested  on  Dec.  2nd,  1901,  and  when  called  for 
trial,  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  eight  months  in  the  pen- 
itentiary. 

With  a  cigar  store  in  front,  and  in  the  rear  a  number  of  billiard 
and  pool  tables,  the  first  floor  of  121  Eighth  Avenue  was  copiously 
adorned  with  symptoms  of  innocence.  Boys  and  young  men 
entered  the  place  to  buy  cigars  and  play  pool,  but  they  did  not 
remain  long  before  it  was  made  known  to  them  that  they  could 
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take  a  chance  on  a  horse  race  if  they  so  desired.  Back  of  the  pool 
tables  was  a  place  fitted  up  to  do  a  regular  pool-room  trade  and 
for  the  laying  and  accepting  of  wagers  on  the  races. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  ioth,  1901,  we  proceeded  to 
the  place  with  warrants,  and  in  front  of  it  found  a  policeman 
standing  in  full  uniform.  Men  were  constantly  passing  him  to  go 
in  and  come  out  of  the  place,  and  he  occasionally  chatted  with  the 
keeper  of  the  cigar  stand. 

We  walked  over  to  him,  and  told  him  that  we  had  warrants 
and  desired  his  help  in  executing  them.  We  then  discovered  that 
he  was  intoxicated,  and  could  not  fully  comprehend  what  we  said. 
Without  waiting  to  clarify  his  mind,  we  entered  the  cigar  store, 
demanded  admittance  to  the  rear  room,  and  upon  being  refused, 
smashed  down  the  partition,  and  made  prisoners  of  two  of  the  men 
who  were  running  the  place.  A  third  man  escaped  through  a  win- 
dow and  ran  into  the  house  adjacent,  but  he  was  followed  and 
captured  after  a  short  tussle,  brought  back  to  the  pool  room,  and 
taken,  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  and  the  pool  room  parapher- 
nalia, to  the  station  house  in  West  20th  Street,  where  we  again  had 
the  pleasure  of  illuminating  the  minds  of  the  unsuspecting  police 
upon  the  condition  of  their  precinct. 

It  was  while  Captain  Flood,  then  commander  of  the  19th  Pre- 
cinct, was  waiting  in  the  Judges'  Chamber  of  Special  Sessions, 
under  subpoena,  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  the  police  conspiracy  with 
the  gamblers,  as  made  public  by  the  arrest  and  expose  of  Edgar  A. 
Whitney  (as  stated  in  another  part  of  this  report),  that  he  was 
told  by  one  of  his  friends :  "  There  has  been  another  pool  room 
pulled  in  your  precinct."  "  When  ?  Where  ?"  asked  Flood  excited- 
ly. "  No.  109  West  37th  Street,"  was  the  reply. 

Which  was  the  fact.  A  player  had  informed  us  of  the  place, 
and,  with  warrants  in  hand  we  started  at  once  for  the  room,  taking 
with  us  four  of  the  policemen  attached  to  the  court  squad. 

None  of  our  men  were  known  in  the  place,  so  that  strategy 
had  to  be  used  to  secure  entrance. 

While  we  waited  a  few  doors  away,  two  of  our  men  rang  the 
bell ;  the  picket  came  to  the  peep  hole,  and  after  looking  them  over, 
said  they  could  not  enter  as  he  did  not  know  them.  Our  men  told 
him  that  if  he  would  step  outside  a  minute  they  would  convince 
him  that  they  were  all  right  and  could  be  trusted.  This  he  thought- 
lessly undertook  to  do,  but  no  sooner  had  he  opened  the  door,  and 
started  to  come  out,  than  our  men  crowded  in  and  upstairs  to  the 
first  floor.  The  picket  gave  the  signal  and  immediately  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  room  made  for  the  rear  windows,  and  would  have 
jumped  out,  but  our  men  were  on  them  and  grabbed  them  before 
they  had  gotten  themselves  clear  of  the  windows.  Several  of  the 
players  however,  succeeded  in  jumping  and  scaling  the  fence  into 
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the  next  yard,  but  were  followed,  caught  and  brought  back.  After 
gathering  up  the  gambling  paraphernalia,  we  selected  the  three 
prisoners  that  were  wanted  and  returned  to  the  Criminal  Courts 
building. 

Even  after  showing  Captain  Flood  our  prisoners  and  their 
trappings  we  had  difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  there  could 
have  been  such  a  thing  in  his  bailiwick  as  a  pool  room.  We  never 
weary  admiring  the  artlessness  of  these  police  captains. 

The  pool  room  at  52  South  Street  was  harder  to  enter 
than  many  others.  Located,  as  it  was,  on  the  third  floor,  one 
had  to  enter  it  on  the  ground  floor,  pass  up  a  spiral  stairway, 
which  was  well  guarded  by  pickets  re-enforced  by  electric  bells, 
thence  to  another  building  and  up  still  another  stairway. 

Our  men  secured  access  and  the  necessary  evidence.  Warrants 
were  sworn  out  and  the  raid  made.  A  hard  struggle  at  the  spiral 
stairway  and  the  necessary  overcoming  of  the  pickets  there, 
delayed  some  of  our  party  a  little,  but  others  of  us  hastened  up- 
stairs, reaching  the  room  before  the  signal  had  been  given,  and 
prevented  the  four  persons  wanted  by  us  from  making  their  escape 
through  the  scuttle  in  the  roof. 

This  raid  was  made  on  June  9th,  1901,  but  it  was  a  year  before 
the  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial.    They  pleaded  guilty. 

The  first  suspicion  the  police  had  of  the  existence  of  this 
pool  room  was  when  we  introduced  our  prisoners  to  them  at  the 
station  house.  We  have  in  this  way  been  able  to  bring  together 
into  social  relations  a  good  many  that  up  to  the  time  of  our  media- 
tion appear  to  have  been  entire  strangers  to  each  other. 

On  looking  at  the  basement  of  the  building  No.  211  West  28th 
Street,  and  noticing  its  dark  uninhabited  appearance,  none  but  the 
initiated  would  have  imagined  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
about  it.  But  in  the  rear  of  that  dark  basement  was  carried  on  a 
game  which  drew  together  crowds  of  the  vicious  and  abandoned, 
both  white  and  black,  and  which  was  at  the  same  time  frequented 
by  the  young  and  innocent,  allured  by  the  hope  of  large  earnings. 

One  has  but  to  imagine  an  ordinary-sized  back  basement  room, 
windows  and  doors  covered  to  prevent  the  noise  from  being  heard, 
—  at  the  same  time  excluding  light  and  ventilation,  —  a  few  gas- 
jets  burning,  the  place  filled  with  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  male 
and  female,  black  and  white,  of  the  offscouring  of  the  city,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  quite  inadequate  picture  of  what  was  to  be  seen 
every  night  of  the  week  in  connection  with  the  envelope  game 
conducted  by  a  colored  man  named  Spencer,  who  afterwards 
murdered  the  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Policy  Society. 

Our  agents  visited  the  place  for  several  nights,  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  employes  and  the  workings  of  the  game,  after 
which  warrants  were  secured  for  their  arrest. 
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On  the  night  of  the  raid  our  men  were  divided  into  three  par- 
ties, being  provided  with  iron  bars,  sledges  and  axes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  an  entry,  and  were  instructed  to  wait  the  return  of 
Mr.  Moss  and  the  Superintendent,  who  had  gone  to  the  West  37th 
Street  station  house  to  secure  the  aid  of  policemen  in  executing  the 
warrants.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost  after  we  once  had  started  on  a 
raiding  expedition,  we  took  a  carriage  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  policemen  to  the  place  quickly  and  without  publicity. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  station  house  we  found  Captain  Cooney 
and  told  him  we  should  like  a  detail  of  four  policemen  to  aid  in 
serving  some  warrants.  The  Captain  asked  to  see  the  warrants, 
at  the  same  time  wanting  to  know  the  location  of  the  places  to  be 
raided.  He  was  shown  the  warrants,  which  contained  fictitious 
names,  but  no  addresses,  and  was  told  that  the  men  would  be 
shown  the  way. 

The  Captain  ordered  four  men  to  get  themselves  ready.  After 
considerable  time  spent  in  discussing  whether  they  should  go  in 
uniform  or  in  citizens'  dress  they  finally  appeared  in  uniform 
carrying  their  night  sticks,  at  sight  of  which  the  Captain  blurted 
out, — "  Lave  yer  night-shticks  behind."  This  gave  opportunity  for 
some  more  time  to  be  used  up  in  taking  their  sticks  back  upstairs. 
And  when  at  last  we  were  on  the  point  of  starting  the  Captain 
grabbed  his  hat  and  said,  —  "  I'll  go  with  me  men  meself." 

A  little  distance  from  the  station  house  Mr.  Moss  stopping  said, 
—  "  Here,  Captain,  is  a  carriage  —  let  your  men  get  into  it,  and 
we  can  get  there  sooner  and  attract  no  attention."  "  No,  sir !" 
said  he.  "  Me  men  rides  in  no  kerridges  —  we  march,  we  do,  and 
I  goes  with  them." 

Mr.  Moss  tried  to  show  the  foolishness  of  a  raiding  party  in 
full  uniform  proceeding  through  the  precinct,  and  warned  him  that 
if  the  raid  failed  he  would  be  held  responsible ;  but  he  was  obstinate 
and  declared  he  would  have  his  own  way  about  it.  He  consented, 
however,  that  the  policemen  and  the  Superintendent  should  walk 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  while  Mr.  Moss  and  he  con- 
tinued on  the  south  side. 

At  Eighth  Avenue  Mr.  Moss  and  the  Captain  turned  down  the 
Avenue  while  the  rest  of  the  party  continued  going  east  to  Seventh 
Avenue.  The  policemen  wanted  to  follow  the  Captain,  but  readily 
saw  the  necessity  of  concealing  our  movements  as  much  as 
possible,  and  consented  to  go  down  Seventh  Avenue,  taking  the 
east  side  of  the  avenue.  Much  time  had  been  consumed  in  the 
delays  caused  by  the  Captain,  and  it  was  nearing  12  o'clock,  mid- 
night, at  which  "time  the  game  would  close  for  the  night. 

By  taking  the  east  side  of  the  avenue,  which  is  in  the  next 
precinct,  we- were  able  to  walk  hurriedly,  as  the  people  whom  we 
met  would  naturally  think  we  were  hurrying  to  the  station  house 
in  Thirtieth  Street,  close  by  that  avenue.   When  within  a  hundred 
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feet  of  28th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  word  was  brought  to  us 
that  the  last  drawing  was  being  made  for  the  night.  Without 
waiting  for  Mr.  Moss  and  the  Captain,  we  rushed  across  the  street, 
and  the  signal  being  given,  our  three  parties  attacked  windows  and 
door,  back  and  front.  We  heard  and  saw  a  pistol  shot,  but  had  no 
time  to  stop  and  ask  if  anyone  was  hurt,  but  continued  forcing  our 
way  into  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  crowd  from 
getting  out  and  breaking  away.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
it,  we  had  entered  the  room,  two  of  our  men  had  jumped  over  the 
counter  and  secured  the  slips  and  other  paraphernalia,  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  employes  from  destroying  some  of  the  proper- 
ty which  they  knew  would  be  used  as  evidence  against  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Moss  and  the  Captain  had  been  leisurely 
proceeding  down  Eighth  Avenue,  the  Captain  himself  setting  the 
pace,  evidently  supposing  that  the  policemen  would  stand  in 
front  of  the  place  until  he  should  arrive. 

When  they  reached  the  corner  of  Twenty-eighth  Street,  an 
awful  crash  was  heard.  "  What's  that  ?"  asked  the  Captain.  "  It's 
the  boys,  Captain.  Good-by!"  Mr.  Moss  answered,  and  dashed 
away. 

On  the  Captain's  arrival,  the  sight  which  he  beheld  was  a 
shocking  one  for  a  precinct  commander.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  in  splinters,  while  in  one  corner  of  the  room  were  huddled 
together  the  motley  crowd  of  players,  some  defiant,  others 
frightened  and  bewildered.  The  prisoners  were  in  the  custody  of 
the  police  and  our  agents,  while  others  were  successfully  searching 
the  place  for  clubs,  slung-shots  and  loaded  revolvers  hidden  behind 
the  counter. 

The  Superintendent  then  turned  to  the  crowd  and  said: 
"  Now,  everybody  drop  their  weapons !"  Captain  Cooney  sprang 
forward  in  a  rage. 

"  What  right  have  yer  to  demand  that  these  people  drop  their 
weapons  ?"  he  demanded.  "  No  man  need  drop  his  weapon  unless 
he  is  under  arrest,"  and  then  he  began  to  denounce  Mr.  Moss  and 
the  Superintendent. 

"  Captain  Cooney,"  said  Mr.  Moss,  "  you  have  tried  to  block 
this  raid  ever  since  we  have  left  the  station-house,  but  we  fooled 
you.  These  men  will  drop  their  weapons.  When  you  fail  to  do 
your  proper  police  duty  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  you,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  be  allowed  to  order  these  people  to  continue  breaking 
the  law.  You  are  inciting  these  people  to  make  trouble,  and 
if  one  of  our  men  is  hurt,  you  will  be  held  personally  responsible 
for  it."  The  Captain  at  once  quieted  down,  saying:  "Ah,  well, 
don't  let's  quarrel." 

The  five  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  station  house,  and  upon 
examination  were  held  for  trial.  Later  they  were  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Judy,  and  upon  being  brought  to  trial,  pleaded  guilty. 
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"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  and  broken  the  hell-hole  up,"  were 
the  cheering  words  we  heard,  from  a  merchant  in  one  of  the  upper 
lofts  of  No.  36  Beaver  Street,  just  after  we  had  raided  the  pool 
room  which  had  been  running  for  several  weeks  on  the  first  loft. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1901,  we  had  received  the  following 
communication : 

"  Dear  Sir :  —  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
pool  room  is  being  conducted  at  36  Beaver  Street,  1st  loft,  by  one 
named  Jakey  Joseph,  formerly  of  Thames  Street,  so  I  am  in- 
formed ;  also  learned  that  Frank  Farrell  backs  the  room. 

Wish  very  much  to  have  you  look  into  the  matter,  as  the  place 
is  not  only  a  nuisance  to  me  but  to  my  fellow  merchants. 

Would  gladly  affix  my  name  to  this  letter,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  it  might  make  me  conspicuous. 
I  will  sign, 

Yours  Respectfully, 
A  Merchant  in  Beaver  Street." 

Our  men  visited  the  place,  but  were  at  first  refused  admission. 
Some  twelve  days  later  they  effected  an  entrance,  and  secured  the 
necessary  evidence.  Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  running  the  room  were  sworn  out,  and  the  afternoon  of 
June  7th,  1 90 1,  fixed  upon  for  making  the  raid. 

In  order  that  no  tip  might  be  given,  a  policeman  from  another 
precinct  was  secured  to  aid  us  in  the  execution  of  the  warrants. 
We  proceeded  to  the  place  as  rapidly  as  possible,  rushed  up  stairs, 
where  we  were  met  by  the  outside  picket,  who  upon  seeing  us, 
touched  the  button  setting  off  the  buzzer-signal  of  danger  to 
those  inside  the  room.  We  demanded  of  him  the  key,  and  on  his 
refusing  to  give  it  up,  began  the  work  of  forcing  an  entrance. 
Axes  and  crowbars  were  brought  into  play  and  the  most  trouble- 
some obstruction  promptly  overcome.  Passing  through  the  first 
door,  it  was  matter  of  but  a  moment  to  batter  down  the  second, 
an  ordinary  one,  as  also  the  usual  partition,  behind  which  the 
cashiers  are  stationed ;  but  the  delay  in  entering  afforded  time  for 
two  of  the  men,  that  we  wanted,  to  escape  through  the  rear  win- 
dows down  the  fire  escape  into  the  yard,  and  on  and  out  into 
William  Street.  We  followed  them  but  to  no  purpose,  as  they  had 
gotten  too  much  the  start  of  us.  We  made  prisoners  of  three  how- 
ever and  secured  a  quantity  of  pool  room  appurtenances;  all  of 
which  was  taken  to  the  station  house. 

It  was  then  that  the  words  first  quoted  were  spoken  by  a  mer- 
chant who  had  his  office  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  He  told 
us  that  it  was  a  shame  to  see  the  number  of  young  men  who  were 
frequenting  the  game,  and  that  the  room  was  a  nuisance  to  the 
respectable  tenants  in  the  building.  This  evidently  expressed  the 
feeling  of  a  considerable  number  in  the  neighborhood,  for  when 
we  had  sent  for  the  patrol  wagon  to  take  the  prisoners  and  their 
appertainings  to  the  station  house,  cheer  after  cheer  was  accorded 
us. 
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Form  of  Bequest  of  Personal  Property 


I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  "  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,"  a  Corporation  created  by  and  existing  under  the  Laws 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of   .   dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  said  corporation. 


Form  of  Devise  of  Real  Property 


I  give  and  devise  unto  the  "  Society  for  the  Prevention  ot 
Crime,"  a  Corporation  created  by  and  existing  under  the  Laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  all  (here  insert  description  of  property). 
Together  with  all  the  appurtenances,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining.  To  have 
and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  corporation,  its  successors 
and  assigns,  forever. 

The  Society  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 


